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ABSTRACT 



President Clinton has declared that the promotion of democracy is the key to ensuring 
America’s security in the post-Cold War world. This assertion is based upon an international 
relations theory called the “democratic peace.” Expressed simply, it states that democracies 
are reluctant to engage one another in war; therefore, increasing the number of democracies 
worldwide will promote peace and, ultimately, America’s security. Although it is a 
seductive theory, the notion of the democratic peace has many pitfalls. The goal of this 
thesis is to demonstrate that the democratic peace theory is not an appropriate foundation for 
U.S. national security strategy. First, I establish that “democracy” is not universally 
desirable. Instead, cultural factors, ethnic nationalism, and economics create imperatives that 
thwart efforts to develop democracy. Second, I cite the actions of the intelligence services 
of democratic states against fellow democracies - including espionage, economic espionage, 
and covert action - to illustrate that peace is not without peril. Ultimately, pursuit of a 
democratic peace may jeopardize national security because it threatens to entangle the United 
States in costly foreign interventions. Additionally, the false sense of security it engenders 
may lull the U.S. into a state of complacency from which it will be unable to recover. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



President Clinton has declared the promotion of democracy to be one of the keys to 
ensuring America’s security in the post-Cold War era. This assertion is based on the principles 
of an international relations theory commonly referred to as the “democratic peace.” Simply put, 
this theory states that democracies have demonstrated a remarkable reluctance to go to war with 
one another; therefore, expanding the rolls of democracies will promote world peace and, thus, 
America’s security. However, the promise of democratic peace is by no means a sure thing. 
Indeed, it is fraught with potential pitfalls. Indeed, an examination of the tenets of this theory 
demonstrates that eager adherence to the democratic peace is a precarious and potentially 
perilous foundation upon which to build U. S. security. 

The manner in which U.S. national security strategy adapts democratic peace theory 
rests on two assumptions. The first is the belief that democracy is welcome across the globe and 
can therefore be easily exported. This faith in the ready desirability of democracy, however, is 
unfounded. Global variables, such as divergent cultural values, ethno-nationalist passions, and 
economic imperatives, while they cannot be said to invalidate this notion, can act to inhibit the 
spread of democracy and, even where it is embraced, serve to create a variety of systems under 
the umbrella label of “democracy.” The worth ascribed to democracy is of paramount 
importance. While it may be universally possible, the manner in which democracy is assessed 
and valued is not necessarily uniform. Therefore, a democratic crusade ensconced in a cloud of 
rhetoric has the potential to entangle the United States in costly and counterproductive foreign 
interventions. 

The second assumption of U.S. security strategy is that the global spread of democracy - 
and with it the democratic peace - is sufficient to ensure this nation’s security. This is also a 
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fallacy. Democracies, like all states, pursue objectives that they believe to be in their interests in 
an attempt to compete and ensure their self-preservation in the international realm. In doing so 
they engage in many activities, to include covert action, espionage, and economic espionage, that 
may impinge on the sovereignty and threaten the security of other states, including fellow 
democracies. And, while these acts hardly produce the havoc and destruction that accompany 
war, they are nonetheless capable of threatening the relative well-being of another state. That 
democracies frequently indulge in these less-than-benign acts against other democracies serves 
to demonstrate that the promise of a democratic peace is hollow: the “peace” that is proffered is 
not without perils, and indeed it can often be exceptionally menacing. 

Thus, contrary to the President’s assurances, democracy is neither a universally desirable 
commodity nor the key to an inherently peaceful and secure world. This mismatch between U.S. 
national security strategy and the challenges and menaces that will continue to lurk in the 
international realm has clear consequences for the tools of national security strategy - that is, 

U.S. foreign policy, national military strategy, and the efforts of America’s intelligence 
community. To realize national security, each of these implements must be employed in a 
coordinated and cogent manner. Currently, they are engaged in a vain pursuit of “democracy” 
that gamers little in exchange for the time, energy, and resources expended. This misguided 
quest, in an era of decreasing budgets, has potentially grave implications, particularly with 
regard to the military’s capability to respond to actual threats to U.S. security. U.S. national 
security strategy can accommodate idealism, but in the end it must be grounded in self-interest. 
Otherwise, it courts peril. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



It is indeed an animating thought, that while we are securing the rights 
of ourselves and our posterity, we are pointing out the way to struggling nations, 
who wish like us to emerge from their tyrannies also. 1 



President Clinton, in A National Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement, 
declared the promotion of democracy to be one of the keys to ensuring America’s security in the 
post-Cold War world: 



Our national security strategy [NSS] is.. .based on enlarging the 
community of market democracies while deterring and limiting a range of 
threats to our nation, our allies and our interests. The more that democracy and 
political and economic liberalization take hold in the world, particularly in 
countries of strategic importance to us, the safer our nation is likely to be and the 
more our people are likely to prosper. 2 



The most recent guidance from the White House, A National Security Strategy for a New 
Century , echoes this sentiment, stating that “the trend toward democracy and free markets 
throughout the world advances American interests.” 3 

The ideal of fostering peace and (ultimately) security through democracy is a recurring 
theme throughout U.S. history. President Reagan, in a June 1982 speech before the British 
Parliament, urged “a global campaign for democratic development.” He considered the “crusade 



President Thomas Jefferson, correspondence “To Hunter,” 1790, in Saul K. Padover, ed., 
Democracy (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939), 42. 

President William J. Clinton, A National Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement 
(Washington D.C.: The White House, 1996), 2-3. 

President William J. Clinton, A National Security Strategy for a New Century (Washington D.C.: 
The White House, 1997), 2. 
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